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THE MOTIVE OF MARTIAL’S SATIRE 


Marcus Valerius Martialis, the son of Celtic parents, 
migrated to Rome from Bilbilis, his birthplace, in His- 
pania Tarraconensis in A.D. 64, when he was already in 
or approaching his middle twenties. The incentive, 
doubtless, was the quite natural desire of an aspiring 
provincial writer to realize his literary ambitions in the 
city which was the cultural, as well as the political, 
center of the empire. It appears that soon after his ar- 
rival he not only gained the patronage of his eminent 
and well-to-do fellow countrymen, Seneca the Philoso- 
pher, the latter’s brothers, Gallio and Mela, and the 
poet Lucan, Mela’s son, but also that through them he 
came to the favorable notice of Calpurnius Piso, a 
prominent representative of one of the oldest and most 
distinguished Roman gentes. Certainly he was justified 
in believing that under these auspicious beginnings he 
could embark in his career amply provided with the sort 
of social entrée and freedom from pecuniary cares that 
Vergil, Horace, and Propertius had enjoyed through the 
bounty of Maecenas. It is not likely that he was aware 
that in the emperor's greedy and jealous mind all these 
sponsors were already suspect. His prospects, however 
enviable they may have appeared to him, were destined 
to be short-lived, indeed, for in the following year (A.D. 
65) these supporters were swept away because of their 
real or alleged participation in Piso’s conspiracy against 
the life of Nero. 

What a severe shock Martial suffered through this 
abrupt reversal of his expectations and to what social 
humiliation he thereby was exposed are reflected in the 
significant silence which he maintained regarding the 
events of his life during the succeeding fifteen years of 
his residence at Rome. Doubtless, these were for him 
years of bitter disappointment and of gross disillusion- 
ment, years spent in observing and experiencing the 
seamy side of a morally bankrupt society. From his later 
writings we can readily deduce that he must have felt 
degraded by the necessity of having to associate com- 
puarey with that large and heterogeneous army of 
ree-born citizens whom economic circumstances or 


overweening ambition impelled to search perennially 
for patronal support in quarters high and low. 

Accordingly, when his hopes for an early and bril- 
liant career faded through his failure to find a liberal 
and sympathetic patron, and as his provincial ‘sim- 
plicitas’ was repeatedly and incurably bruised by the 
callous sophistication of the imperial city, he evolved 
into a confirmed satirist. His native Celtic wit and pas- 
sion were stimulated into protest against the pre 
snobbishness and demoralizing superficiality of an age 
which recognized mercenary gain and political advance- 
ment as the sole criteria of achievement. The denial of 
the dignity of the individual and of the freedom of in- 
dividual expression created a multitude of social in- 
justices that only the pen of the satirist could ade- 
quately attack. To this dubiously popular form of litera- 
ture Martial was impelled by his chagrin and attracted 
by his peculiar genius. 

The fact that Martial determined the function of 
the Latin epigram is a commonplace of literary history. 
It is of more immediate interest to us to know that, in 
spite of the inevitable carping of critics, his caustic 
verses had an inherent attraction for the rank and file 
of the reading public. We can understand why this was 
so, since the epigrams are comparable in their psycho- 
logical appeal to our cartoons and comic strips. The 
sensational novelty of his themes and particularly of his 
treatment of these depended on a synthesis of factors 
that was Martial’s own: his almost complete preoccu- 
pation with a merciless and frequently indiscreet expose 
of Roman foibles; his extensive use of trenchant wit to 
relieve otherwise unpleasant observations; and his in- 
genious practice of reserving the element of surprise to 
the last verse, or even the last word, of the epigram. 
Since his avowed purpose was to portray Roman life 
realistically, he delighted and dismayed by turns, 
through the range and accuracy of his thumbnail 
sketches, individuals and social groups as they beheld 
others or themselves pitilessly caricatured. 

What, then, did Martial’s readers find so amusing, 
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so piquant and provocative, in his verses? He catered to 
the Italic propensity to laugh at physical defects by his 
burlesque representation of smooth-pated Labienus, 
Phoebus, and Marinus (5.49; 6.57; 10.83), of sparse- 
toothed Aelia, Maximina, and Picens (1.19; 2.41; 8.57), 
of one-eyed Thais, Lycoris, and Philaenis (3.8, 11, 39; 
2.33; 4.65; 12.22), or full-breasted Spatale (2.52), of 
the physical degeneration of Afra, Vetustilla, and Les- 
bia who refused to act their obvious ages (1.100; 3.93; 
10:39), and of Phoebus whose legs were so bowed that 
they resembled the horns of the moon (2.35). 

Undoubtedly, Martial won the applause of many 
readers by his denunciation cap-a-pie of the ‘bellus 
homo’ (1.19; 3-63), that dandified pest of questionable 
sex whose activities the depravity of the age encour- 
aged. Similarly, he ridiculed other only slightly less 
offensive male types: the man who is careful to make a 
great show of being exceedingly busy, although actually 
he accomplishes nothing (1.79); the person who 
dabbles neatly in everything, yet fails to do anything 
well (2.7); the old busybody who disgraces his grey 
hairs by roaming up and down the town to feed his 
insatiable curiosity (4.78); the chronic whisperer who 
makes such pretense of Ny He, important informa- 
tion (1.89; cf. 3.28); the foreign fop who assumes a 
distasteful air of familiarity (10.65); the bounder who 
turns expensive shops inside out, yet ultimately pur- 
chases only two inexpensive articles and even carries 
them off in his own hands (9.59); the well dressed 
bluffer who attempts to occupy a seat in the theater to 
which his social rank does not entitle him (5.8, 14, 23; 
5-25.1-2; 5.35-5); the defaulter who is brazenly indif- 
ferent to his obligations (1.75, 98; 2.3, 13, 58; 8.10; cf. 
4.15); and the boor who boasts of his urbanity (1.41; 
cf. 6.44). 

Martial also lampooned physicians (1.30, 47; 5-9; 
6.53; 8.74; 9.96; cf. 6.70.1-6), lawyers (1.97; 6.35; 8.7, 
17; cf. 5-33), and auctioneers (1.85; 5.56.10-1; 6.8), 
because, no doubt, he envied them their superior in- 
comes from vocations which he regarded as inferior to 
his own. He stigmatized husbands and wives who dis- 
posed of one spouse after another by manifestly criminal 
means (8.43; 9-15, 78; 10.43; cf. 4-693 10.16[15]). In 
an age of “emancipated women,” he denounced the 
penalty that one incurred by marrying a rich woman, 
namely, the forfeiture of a husband’s rights (8.12; 9.95). 

These inimitable characterizations of universally rec- 
ognizable types are on the amusing or shocking side of 
human relations. Decidedly more subjective both in 
motivation and approach are Martial’s attacks on indi- 
viduals who made a false pretense to riches (2.57; 5.35), 
and particularly on those wealthy persons who made a 
shabby use of their means. Whereas the sentiments ex- 
pressed in these outcries of exasperation are clearly 
enough Martial’s own, they must have been seconded 
heartily by many free-born Romans who were hope- 
lessly enmeshed in the economic toils of the time. 


Rome is an inhospitable place, indeed, Martial asserts 
(3.38 cf. 12.51; 4.5 cf. luv. 3.21-4), to the poor man 
who has nothing more to recommend him than an 
honest ambition to succeed. If you are r, you will 
always be poor, since wealth is bestowed on none but 
the wealthy (5.81). In fact, the existence of a poor and 
upright man at Rome is a matter of sheer fortuity 
(3-38.14; cf. 3.30.5-6). Though the a should 
not envy those who can make a display of fine attire, 
sedan chairs and carriers, large retinues of clients, and 
of grand homes served by a legion of slaves, only with 
the aid of the pawnbroker (2.57), yet they have much 
reason to decry the irresponsible and irresponsive 
wealthy. 

Consider the millionaire who once was approachable 
and generous to his friends but who, now that his 
fortune has increased fivefold, has been transformed into 
the most despicable sort of miser (1.99; cf. 1.103; 4.51). 
Even more infuriating is the man of means who pomp- 
ously mouths fine phrases to the effect that he ever 
stands ready to assist a needy friend, but who never 
gives a much-needed gift to an obviously impecunious 
client (2.43; 7.92; cf. 10.15[14]). How shameless, too, 
are some men of property who cite the costs of their 
endless building projects as an excuse for refusing to 
grant a loan (9.22, 46). Equally aggravating is the 
‘rex’ who keeps a client on tenterhooks by neither re- 
jecting outright a request for a loan nor acceding to it 
without further ado (7.43; cf. 2.25; 10.17[16]). Con- 
done, if you can, the inhumanity of creatures such as 
Mancinus who persists in keeping his helplessly poor 
friends informed of every increase in his already large 
fortune (4.61). 

How contemptible, moreover, is the practice of many 
rich hosts who deliberately insult their dinner guests by 
serving them food and wine inferior to that which they 
themselves openly consume (1.20; 3.49, 60; 4.68, 85; 
6.11; 10.49; 12.27[28]). What an exhibition of glut- 
tony there is in high places (3.32; 10.31; 11.86; 12.17), 
the while a vaga aad of dinner hunters crowds the 
baths, taverns, colonnades and Forum in desperate 
search of an invitation to partake, at the least, of the 
leavings from the rich man’s table (2.11, 14, 27, 69; 
5-47; 12.82). 

Why, in fact, should self-respecting free men, simply 
because they are poor, be forced as clients to dance at- 
tendance, year in and year out (3.36, 46; 10.56, 74), on 
patrons who grudgingly requite this attention with a 
mere pittance (3.7, 14; 4.26; 6.88; 9.100), or, worse 
still, with an unsatisfying dinner (1.43; 2.19; 3-12; 
7.48)? Furthermore, what chance does a poor client 
have to improve his status by this form of service, when 
actually he must compete with senators and consuls for 
the notice and favors of wealthy nobodies (10.10; 
12.29[26]), and must abase himself by being a client 
even to a client (2.18)? However lordly the patron 
may be, he is habitually slow to recognize his clients’ 
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need of new and seasonable clothing (2.85; 5.26; 7.36; 
10.76), and thus carelessly subjects them to ridicule 
and embarrassment (2.58; 6.82). It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the indigent client and the money- 
lender are acquaintances of long standing (2.44.3-4). 


Naturally, Martial did not stimulate the hearts of 
many patrons to generosity by such tactless and indis- 
criminate, albeit truthful, censure. His precarious in- 
come remained small, because he was too pert toward 
those who worshiped wealth and position, too clever in 
mocking those who were inflated with unwarranted 
pride, too outspoken against a degrading and degraded 
system of social dependence. Either he could not or 
would not see the glaring fact that the economic in- 
stability and the political tyranny of the time had made 
the fortunate few unconscionably hard and self-center- 
ed. Consequently, he contradicted his chances of im- 
proving his position by flouting the very sources from 
which alone amelioration could come. He departed too 
often from his canon of “sparing the person, denounc- 
ing the vice” (10.33.9-10) by denouncing the person 
and publishing the vice. 

Under the adverse conditions which the inadequate 
system of ‘clientela’ imposed on the poor ‘white-collar’ 
constituents of Roman society, Martial fretted and 
fumed for thirty-four years; against its inflexible de- 
mands and distinctions he hurled the epigrammatic 
barbs of his satire. He stubbornly persisted in believing 
that by the merits of his literary efforts he eventually 
could arouse the unresponsive ‘Zeitgeist’ to acknowledge 
his right to handsome patronal support. Yet, leisure 
that was firmly secured against petty pecuniary worries 
he never acquired (10.58.6-10); and even his fame as a 
poet, he bitterly admitted in later years, was no more 
widespread than that of the race horse Andraemon 
(10.9; cf. 1.1.4-6; 1.61; 5.13.3-10; 7.88). As the years 
dragged on without bringing an appreciable improve- 
ment in his economic status, he was forced to recognize 
that, whereas Rome had accepted and acclaimed him, 
she had no intention of rewarding him on his own 
terms. In fact, so completely had he become inured to 
the réle in which circumstance and his own disposition 
had cast and confined him that, even though there was 
a sharp improvement in the social and economic out- 
look at Rome through the accession of Nerva and ot 
Trajan, he lacked the will to renew the struggle for 
what had been denied him so long. He may have per- 
ceived in a moment of poignant consciousness that he 
could not under any emperor, whether good or bad, 
surmount the obstacle of his own satiric temperament 
or control the irresistible dictates of his peculiar genius. 


Accordingly, as the unremitting and unremunerative 
duties of client estranged Martial from Rome (12.68), 
so an increasing nostalgia for the friends and places of 
his youth drew this proud provincial home (4.55; 
10.13[20]). The deliberate manner in which he made 


his departure suggests a man who is embarking on a 
journey from which he does not expect to return. He 
made his adieus, commissioned his friend Flavus who 
was preceding him to Spain to procure for him a small 
and inexpensive retreat near Bilbilis (10.104.12-5), 
heralded his return after an absence of thirty-four years 
with a somewhat lofty greeting to his townsmen 
(10.103), and eagerly looked forward to recapturing 
a life of simple ease in a congenial environment far re- 
moved from the scene of his prolonged disappointment 
(10.96; cf. 1.49.27-36; 10.47). 

Yet, when he was comfortably established in the 
house and on the land which a Spanish lady, Marcella, 
had provided for him (12.18, 31), he missed the librar- 
ies, the theaters, the public squares, the crowds, the in- 
centive to literary activity, in short, the vibrant stimu- 
lation of the metropolis (12. Introd. Ep.). Moreover, as 
he rather had anticipated (10.103.11-2), he found most 
of his provincial neighbors, with the notable exception 
of Marcella (12.21), uninteresting, envious, and spite- 
ful, and, therefore, felt all the more acutely the separa- 
tion from his intimate friends at Rome (12. Introd. Ep.; 


12.34). 

Most probably, Martial believed that his ill-starred 
Fortune by having again introduced a mirage of un- 
substantial prospects had tricked him quite as mali- 
ciously upon his return to Spain as she had during the 
first years of his residence at Rome. His unreflective 
mind failed to uncover the essential fact that through 
the unrestrained exercise of his wit he had purchased 
popularity at the expense of both propriety and affection, 
and that he had emphasized Rome’s social evils without 
searching sincerely for their correction. His personal 
chagrin and resentment rather than a genuine hatred 
of the wrongs of the age accounts for the almost total 
absence of moral tone in his work. Whether this defi- 
ciency would have been avoided, if his early prospects 
had materialized, is purely a matter of conjecture. It is 
possible that under such conditions we might have had 
another Juvenal, but certainly not another Horace. For 
Martial’s insistence (1.107; 8.55[56]; 11.3) that litera- 
ture of the more elevated sort can be produced only 
with favorable patronal support reflects a certain mean- 
ness of character, inertia EP the creative will, and mis- 
conception of literary motivation. 


One cannot fail to detect a deep-seated feeling of 
frustration operating throughout the body of Martial’s 
epigrams. Yet, it is to this negative goad to his genius 
that we are indebted for the most intimate and com- 
prehensive survey of Roman society in the early empire. 
Martial’s merits as a poet are his keen eye, sharp stylus, 
and rare faculty for delineation. These literary virtues 
more than offset his deficiencies as a man. 


FRANKLIN B. Krauss 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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The Hearst Hydria, An Attic Footnote to Cor- 
inthian History. By H. R. W. SmirH. Pages 241- 
go, plates 33-7. University of California Press, Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles 1944 (University of California 
Publications in Classical Archaeology, Volume 1, No. 
10) $0.75 
This is a highly competent study of the style of an 

Attic hydria dating about 560 B.c., and the historical 

inferences which may be drawn from it regarding the 

downfall of the Kypselids and the decline of Corinthian 
pottery. 

The Hearst hydria, declares the author, is distin- 
guished by three things: conservative frieze decoration, 
rather than reserved panels as in the contemporary 
Lydos group; archaic faces; and unusual floral and bird 
ornament, sure, rich, and bold, showing a clear affinity 
with Corinthian design. By a very thorough analysis 
of the pattern and draping of the mantles and the 
floral decoration, he places this vase as contemporary 
with the middle period of the Lydos painter, which 1s 
generally accepted as 560-50 B.C. 

Having established the date, he proceeds to show 
the relation of this hydria to “a great and difficult 
question, the chronology of the tyrants of Corinth.” 


The date of Periander’s death has been variously 
set between 590 B.c. and the middle of the century, 
following either the “Apollodoran” or the “Herodotean” 
chronology. Can the evidence of Corinthian vases and 
foreign vases influenced by them help to solve this 
riddle? Smith believes it indicates that the “Herodo- 
tean” dating is the correct one. He argues as follows: 
The prosperity of Corinthian potteries was due to the 
tyrants’ (especially Periander’ s) development and con- 
trol of an Adriatic “lifeline.” A symptom of the de- 
cline of Corinthian ware was its imitation by foreign 
potteries toward the middle of the century, ¢.g., the 
Hearst hydria; “supply failing, demand continuing, and 
satisfied by passable substitutes for real Corinthian 
ware.” And the abrupt end of Corinthian black-figure, 
it is fair to judge from the evidence, was connected 
with the fall of the house of Kypselos. Now that this 
final collapse occurred about 550 is apparent on many 
grounds, chiefly the fact that Chilcidian ware sup- 
planted it then in the western markets. ‘ ‘Insecurity over 
Adriatic thoroughfare was part of the price that Cor- 
inth had at once to pay for extinction of tyranny.” 
Smith argues in great detail the shortcomings of argu- 
ments for an earlier date, and is reasonable in con- 
sidering the archaeological evidence as tending to con- 
firm the later one. 

He is also interested in this vase from an aesthetic as 
well as an historical point of view; and his descriptive 
estimate of its quality is expressed in occasional phrases 


that rival in vigor and pungency the incomparable ones 
of J. D. Beazley, such as “stiffly horizontal beards driv- 
ing through space like plowshares.” It is pleasant to 
find, in so exhaustively comparative a study as this, 
flashes of aesthetic appreciation as well as a steadier 
light of historical meaning. One criticism seems valid: 
even the trained historian and archaeologist will find 
the great mass of detail rather confusing, and wish that 
the author had given further attention to synthesis. 

W. R. AGarp 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Late Greek Optative and its Use in the 
Writings of Gregory Nazianzen, By Sister 
Rose pe Lima Henry. xix, 108 pages. Catholic 
University Press, Washington 1943 (The Catholic 
University of America Patristic Studies, Vol. 
LXVIII) $2 


As noted by the author of the present study three 
somewhat similar investigations of other late Greek 
writers had previously been sponsored by the Catholic 
University of America, studies which she found valu- 
able in connection with her own investigation. It would 
appear, however, that the dissertation now under re- 
view is somewhat more ambitious. Its scope and pur- 
pose are stated succinctly in the opening paragraph of 
the preface: “This dissertation has as its main purpose 
to investigate the optative in the works of Gregory 
Nazianzen but incidentally it presents for the first time 
a synthesis of monographs on the optative in late Greek 
both literary and non- -literary, an analysis of the opta- 
tive in the subordinate clause in the dialect inscriptions, 
and a detailed account of the optative from Homer to 


Theodoret.” 

An introductory chapter is devoted to a clear and 
detailed statement of the materials employed, both 
primary and secondary, their relative importance and 
significance, the special problems presented by certain 
of them, the extent to which the author was compelled 
to subject her material to independent analysis and 
classification, and to what extent she endeavored to 
supplement earlier studies where they appeared too 
narrow in their range. Forty-one late Greek writers were 
found, beginning with Theophrastus in the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. and ending with Psellus in the eleventh cen- 
tury of our era, for whom grammatical studies were 
available and utilized, but out of that list only eighteen 
have had “all their optatives cited and the usages pre- 
sented statistically.” Furthermore, since the purpose in 
these forty-one monographs was not uniform or identi- 
cal with that of our author, frequently insufficient use 
of categories was encountered, and frequently too in- 
adequate tabulation of results. These drawbacks Sister 
Rose de Lima has endeavored to remedy. It would ap- 
pear that nowhere has she accepted lists or statistics as 
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to usage without personal scrutiny and evaluation, but 
she has refrained from reinterpreting the data a 
by these separate studies, thus securing a useful check 


upon her own findings touching Gregory’s behavior. 


In discussing Gregory’s optatives, four chapters are 
devoted to the following categories: wishing, potential, 
conditional, and iterative; a fifth chapter, for which no 
similarly comprehensive label was found, deals with 
assimilation, indirect discourse, and final and object 
clauses. In dealing with the several subdivisions natur- 
ally belonging to each category, the author first of all 
presents by way of background such statistics as may 
be available regarding the usage in dialectic writings 
and inscriptions, the Septuagint, the New Testament, 
the writings of the Church Fathers and apocrypha, post- 
classical literary writings, and non- literary papyri; there 
follows an analysis of Gregory’s usage, in which is in- 
cluded a complete and detailed listing of all his ex- 
amples, those found in his prose being separated from 
those in his verse. Each chapter concludes with a sum- 
mary, in which Gregory’s behavior is clearly and help- 
fully set forth, comparisons are made between his 
habits and those of other writers, generally including 
the Attic, and an attempt is made to account for the 
phenomena under discussion. These summaries, together 
with the author’s Conclusion (87-93), naturally pro- 
vide the most stimulating reading, containing as they 
do interesting observations and posing equally interest- 
ing problems. For example, on page 18 we read: “It is 
seasondble then to assume that the wishing optative in 
all four functions has a continuous history in the living 
language from Homer through the dialects and Attic 
vernacular even to Byzantine times. To put the prob- 
lem squarely, Gregory’s syntax has no tie with the 
literary past but bears the closest possible resemblance to 
a usage that was never written but only spoken. How 
can ace a phenomenon be explained?” Thus this study 
of late Greek optatives would appear to be something 
more than a mere “grammar grind.” 

In her final chapter Sister Rose de Lima states that 
Gregory’s syntax of the optative, though it has points 
of contact with classical usage, is really distinct from it. 
“Nevertheless it is not a syntax original with him. 
Most of the essential features wherein it differs from 
that of Attic Greek are common to all the late literary 
writers . . The late Greek optative then is un- 
Attic by rule and not by exception. It is un-Attic in 
that the classical constructions developed to where they 
are scarcely recognizable any longer and un-Attic in 
that its other constructions never have been classical. 
The latter could derive only from the Attic vernacular 
or the dialects.” The explanation is that Greek is a 
living language. “Late literary Greek, unlike modern 
Latin in which the vocabulary varies but grammar 
never, grew and developed and changed . More- 
over a literary languages does not live waleis spoken so 
the inference is inescapable that the optative was part 


and parcel of the mother tongue of those who wrote 
it.... The fact that it (the wishing optative) emerges 
suddenly i in Gregory and his contemporaries after being 
neglected by the literary for six centuries, that when it 
does reappear its syntax is strikingly different from 
classical Attic can have no other explanation.” 

These are a few of the observations that seem to the 
reviewer worth recording. They seem to be justified by 
the evidence so meticulously presented. All in all, the 
study is a valuable contribution, worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Here and there may be found an occasional 
instance of infelicitous expression or ambiguity, a less 
parsimonious use of the comma would contribute much 
to facility of reading, and the reader may now and then 
prefer a different English version of a Greek passage, 
but the reviewer has found no reason to question the 
validity of the argument, and, so far as he has tested 
the work, the references have been accurately given. 

H. LaMar Crossy 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Poetical Theory in Republican Rome, An An- 
alytical Discussion of the Shorter Narrative Hexa- 
meter Poems Written in Latin During the First 
Century Before Christ. By LAWRENCE RICHARDSON, 
JR. 173 pages. Yale University Press, New Haven 
1944 (Undergraduate Prize Essays: Yale University, 
Volume 5) $1 
The descriptive subtitle indicates the nature and 

scope of this brilliant essay. Through a direct study of 

the poems themselves, with as little discussion as pos- 
sible of what other critics have written, the author has 

“tried to reconstruct the theory and the consecutive 

history of theory which lay behind Roman poetry in 

the first century before Christ, and to understand the 
components and proportions of artistry.” The poems 
coming within the limitations set include Catullus 

LXIV and LXIII, and the Ciris, Culex, and Moretum 

from the Appendix Vergiliana. 

The study proper is prefaced by a consideration of 
the knotty problem of the authorship of the three 
poems from the Appendix Vergiliana and of the 
“chronology and development of poetry and_ poetical 
theory between the composition of the Peleus of Catul- 
lus and the publication of the Georgics of Vergil.’ ’ The 
focus for the whole task of investigation is set by this 
reconstruction of “the evolution ona history of an im- 
portant literary form over three decades,” from 60 to 
29 B.C. 

The penetrating analysis of the form and structure 
of these poems is accompanied by diagrams, outlines, 
and charts for convenient reference. The first principle 
enunciated is that of a tripartite structural pattern. On 
an analogy taken from the visual arts, this we nye 
form of composition is likened to the polyptych, “ 
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symmetrical counterpart, except, of course, the central 
panel, to which each of the others and the collective 
effect are a foil; but the complete picture, the whole 
composition, includes integrally all the ~— panels.” 
Of primary significance is the fact that this feature of 
structure comes down from the drama, a principle 
which, traditionally, “is another link in the concatena- 
tion of influences of the drama on poetry; in itself it is 
the most fundamental of all keys to the understanding 
of the structure and of the composition. Its value to the 
poets is immediate and considerable; it provides and 
controls an index of proportion and a simple and artistic 
frame which is a guide to the reader as well as to the 
writer.” 

Other salient characteristics which the poems display 
in common are satisfactorily demonstrated: the con- 
nective and intensive device of repetition; the repetition 
of phrases and words to point up the tragic decision; 
the vitalizing of descriptive scenes through specific 
detail, catalogues (used in every case in balancing posi- 
tiorl in the arrangements), technical figures of speech, 
mastery of diction; and insets which invariably con- 
stitute a break in the descending action, brilliant di- 
gressions which are oral in character—as the choral 
song, the lament, and the epode. 

Having disclosed these poetic practices, the author 
strives to discover the poetical theory which guided the 
so-called Neoteroi by applying Aristotle’s standards of 
criticism to the plot character, thought, and diction of 
the Attis, Peleus and Thetis, Ciris, Culex, Aristaeus 
(Vergil, Georgics IV), and the Moretum. The fact 
that the narrative and poetical techniques adhere closely 
to those codified in the Aristotelian principles, making 
the Aristotelian theory important in the dramatic treat- 
ment of the narrative, and the fact that these poems 
conform to the new rules of structure and craftsman- 
ship governing surface effects of preciosity, are hailed 
by Mr. Richardson as “paramount in importance for 
understanding the group as more than an anomalous 
collection.” 

The implications of these discoveries relative to the 
shorter poems induced the author to extend his devised 
system of examination to the works of Vergil, “the 
poet who was the logical successor to what schools of 
narrative poetry may have existed in the Rome of this 
time.” A scrutiny of the Bucolics, close to the point of 
“even reckoning the most scrupulous counting of lines” 
as consistent with Vergil’s superlative workmanship, re- 
veals that here, again, are self-conscious poems of 
accomplished art that meet the standards of conventions 
yet are lifted above the commonplace by Vergil’s com- 
mand of the poetry—his “limpid, telling hexameter,” 
pure and fluent verse, and “delicacy of illusion.” In the 
Bucolics are seen many seeds of. craftsmanship that 
come to full blossom in the later works of Versi. 

With this in mind, the Georgics are similarly an- 
alyzed. Structural outlines again accompany the argu- 


ment. The unity of the four books of the Georgics 
emerges, with the Aristaeus episode fitting into the 
structural pattern as an appropriate coda to the whole 
work as Book II 280-540 provides a coda to the first 
half of the work. “The division of the subject into four 
books, one to illustrate each of the four principles and 
each subdivided into either two chapters or a chapter 
and a coda, is the law of simplicity itself.” 

In the fifth and final chapter, A Literary Criticism of 
the Poems, the poems are evaluated according to the 
five canons of Longinus. 

Mr. Richardson’s study is marked by perceptive 
acumen, brings the freshness of view derived from a 
direct study of the poems themselves, and is rich in 
conclusions as well as in the minutiae of structural data 
presented throughout. Step by step, he shows the 
emergence of poetical principles, “Problems that ex- 
tend back into the De Rerum Natura” and that “ex- 
tend further into the unfinished Aeneid.” In the light 
of such persepective, the probable chronology of the 
poems becomes apparent; the Culex and the Moretum 
are, historically, “stepping-stones in the evolution of 
Vergilianism.” “By tracing the elements and the theory 
of form and style in Vergil, from the Culex and 
Bucolics through the Moretum and Georgics, the stu- 
dent begins to understand the quality of Vergilian 
poetry and how it is rooted in the Roman tradition. 
And the poetry of the Neoterics is shown to be “a 
fragment of something incredibly larger, a closely 
unified fragment, it is true, and an especially rich one; 
but the problem has its roots firmly in tradition and 
stretches its branches into the future.” It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Richardson will at some future time, as he 
anticipates in his introduction, carry his investigations 
on into the Aeneid. 

Grace L. BEEDE 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


High Comedy in the Odyssey. By WALTER 
Morris Hart. Pages 263-78. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1943 (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Classical Philol- 
ogy, Volume 12, No. 14) $0.25 
This charming essay on the ever-fascinating Odyssey, 

written with constant parallels from Shakespeare and 

frequent references to the literary arbiters Aristotle, 

Meredith, and Chesterton, treats its rich subject with 

fine insight, a graceful style, and delicious humor. 
Significant are these brief quotations from the essay: 

“The Odyssey is romance, but it is rich in comedy.” 

“The comic . . . is remarkable for its variety, for its 

range from low to high.” “Homer, it is to be noted, has 

said nothing. He has left the stage to his pe gs to 
speak for themselves.” “The scenes to which I wish now 
to invite attention approximate the drama in form.” 
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As low comedy Professor Hart presents the Poly- 
phemus episode, and quotes Alfred Noyes’ Forty Sing- 
ing Seamen, “who roar out the chorus: ‘Since Ulysses 
bunged his eye up with a pine-torch in the dark’ (in 
the Odyssey, the torch is green olive wood; Noyes re- 
quires a monosyllabic stake).” As other examples of 
low comedy he submits the Ares-Aphrodite song of 
Demodocus and the fist fight of Odysseus and Irus. As 
an instance of higher comedy he describes Nestor, the 
Greek Polonius. 

More than two-thirds of his essay Professor Hart de- 
votes to three great scenes of high comedy: Telemachus 
and Helen; Odysseus and Nausicaa; and Odysseus and 
Athene. Here he frequently refers to George Meredith’s 
dictum, that comedy “comes of some degree of social 
equality of the sexes.” These pages, sweetened by ex- 
quisite refinement and a rarely fine style, will delight 
every lover of good literature. 

The paper closes with a groan of dismay: “From 
Homer to Hitler; from the beginning of that common 
culture which has drawn the peoples of the West to- 
gether, to what threatens to be its end!” 

With Professor Hart’s conception of Helen and 
Nausicaa I cannot agree, perhaps because I move 
wonderingly through the lofty groves of Hellenic cul- 
ture hand-in-hand not with the genius of romance, 
Shakespeare, but with the Modern Greeks, whose litera- 
ture I find refreshing and uplifting in its wholesome 
escape from the obsession of romance. Helen, instead of 
being superior to Telemachus in intelligence, as our 
author twice affirms, is surely much inferior. In the 
memorable first evening that Telemachus and Pisistratus 
spend with Menelaus and Helen, the yarn she relates 
concerning Odysseus betrays her as almost subnormal: 
would the astute Achaean on a perilous mission com- 
municate with the faithless Helen of Troy? would he, 
when painfully disguised as a beggar, consent to a bath? 
The companion story about how Helen almost ruins 
Odysseus’ stratagem of the Wooden Horse is meant, I 
feel, as a stinging rebuke, conveyed politely by Mene- 
laus in accordance with the elaborate epic are. 
Miss Hickman is almost certainly correct in stating! 
that he and not Helen first “guessed the identity of 
Telemachus from his resemblance to his father.” That 
this egotistic woman of fifty (Iliad 24.765), probably 
a drug addict, who like Hitler has consigned thousands 
of splendid people to destruction, can stir the heart of 
the puritanical youth of twenty, I simply cannot credit. 
And to mention her in the same breath with Socrates, 
peer of Moses, Buddha, St. Francis of Assisi, seems to 
me almost sacrilege. 

About the adorable Nausicaa? Hart concludes: 
“Homer's solution, which is no solution, unsatisfactory 


IRuby M. Hickman, Humorous Tact in the Odyssey, Cw 


36.209. 
2Cf. T. E. Shaw, The Odyssey of Homer, Translator’s Note: 


as it may seem, is the only possible conclusion.” But the 
Hellenes have other words for love than eros! Their 
glorious Homer, far transcending Shakespeare and 
Goethe, reverently understands little girls and old wo- 
men. Nausicaa 1s, I believe, a child of the Frank 
Sinatra age; but being noble she reacts nobly. Recent 
weddings in the family and old Dame Nature are 
awakening a dawning interest in her own eventual 
marriage. Her loving parents humor her, and Odysseus, 
whose heart is ever tenderly yearning for his own boy, 
gravely treats her as quite the young lady. I cannot 
imagine that the efficient Arete would be dilatory about 
the alliance of her only daughter the Princess, or would 
even neglect the household laundry. Didn’t she at once 
recognize (Odyssey 7.234-5) the garments Odysseus 
had borrowed? It is true that the King, whose natural 
uneasiness about his daughter is at once divined by the 
subtle Odysseus, hastily makes amends by expressing 
a desire to have the battered and penniless stranger as 
his son-in-law: a colossal lie but in keeping with epic 
etiquette. Nausicaa 1s perfect, just as she is. 


The most delightful part of this delightful paper is 
the scene of high comedy between Athene and Odys- 
seus when he wakes up in Ithaca; true pals they are, 
both adepts at invention and masquerading. The only 
improvement I could suggest here would be a less 
stilted translation of Athene’s affectionate reproof, 
“plausible, various, cozening wretch.”3 Of very 
great value is Hart’s incidental observation: “We also, 
then, may take her view and add the Phaeacian story 
(IX-XII) to the list of his achievements in fiction.” 


As for errors, an ‘r’ is omitted in the word ‘ ‘portrait’ 
on page 266, and on page 274 there is a seeming con- 
fusion between the goddess Athene and her winged 
votaries in the reliefs on the marble parapet that once 
fenced the bastion on which stands the lovely Temple 
of Athene Nike. The cult image in the tiny temple 
was a xoanon (Pausanias 5.26.6). Athene appeared 
also once on each side, north, west, and south, in the 
reliefs of the parapet.+ But she is not represented in 
the winged Nike (un)binding her sandal. 

But these are flaws of the letter, not of the spirit. I 
already repent me of my attack above on man’s chivalry 
towards the weaker sex, which like woman’s selfless 
sacrifice for little children, like the Hebraic solicitude 
for hungry gleaners, like the Hellenic protection of de- 
fenseless strangers, is the very stuff of which spiritual 
progress is made. It is the exact opposite of Hitlerism— 
atrocious, contemptible, and fleeting. 

HELEN Pope 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


“Nausicaa, for instance, enters dramatically and shapes, for a 
few lines, like a woman—then she fades, unused.” 

3Shaw’s translation. 

4Rhys Carpenter, The Sculpture of the Nike Temple Para- 


pet, 57. 
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